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Art. XLVI. — International Exhibition, 1876, Official Catalogue. 4 vols. 

Philadelphia: John R. Nagle and Company. 1876. 

The International Exhibition held at Philadelphia in 1876, in commemoration 
of the Centennial Anniversary of American Independence, was on the 10th of 
May formally opened by the President of the United States. 

Over two hundred and thirty-six acres on the west bank of, and overlooking, 
the Schuylkill River, in one of the most beautiful portions of Fairmount Park, 
have beeu inclosed, and there have been erected thereon about one hundred 
and fifty separate buildings designed for the use of the Exhibition, and cover¬ 
ing an area of seventy-five acres of ground. 

The principal Exhibition buildings are six in number, viz.: The Main build- 
ing. Art Gallery, Machinery Hall, Agricultural Hall, Horticultural Hall, and 
United States Government building, and have a floor space of a little over fifty 
acres. As compared with the preceding International Exhibitions the total 
area under cover is larger by one-half than that of the largest, which was held 
in Vienna in 1873. 

Within this vast area the civilized nations of the world have gathered to¬ 
gether the evidences of their advancement in the sciences, arts, literature, manu¬ 
factures, mining, and agriculture, forming an exhibit intensely instructive to the 
visitor. From other sources, information will be gained of those portions of the 
exhibition which interest the general public. The medical and sanitary ex¬ 
hibit, to which we propose to call the attention of oar readers, and in which 
they are more particularly interested, we regret to say is neither so compre¬ 
hensive nor so full as we had hoped to find it, owing probably to the limited 
interest it commands—an interest by no means commensurate with its import¬ 
ance. 

The most extensive as well as the most important of the medical exhibits is 
made by our own government. The representation of the Medical Department 
of the Army is in charge of Assistant Surgeon J. J. Woodward, and is placed t 
in a post hospital which has been erected on ground adjoining the Government 
building. This hospital, which is a model of the kind used at our military posts 
in times of peace, has been erected according to the approved plans for u regu¬ 
lation post hospital of twenty-four beds. It is built of wood, and consists of a 
central administration building, and two wards arranged as wings, each accom¬ 
modating twelve beds. The wing for each ward is forty-five feet long, twenty- 
four feet wide, and fifteen feet high in the clear from floor to ceiling. Attached 
to each ward, at the outer end and behind, is a room for the earth closet, nine 
feet square. The administration building is thirty-five feet front by thirty-nine 
feet deep, and two stories high, with a back building 40 by 14 feet Each story 
of this building is twelve feet high from floor to ceiling. A verandah ten feet 
wide surrounds the building with the exception of the kitchen. The floor of 
the whole building is raised three feet from the ground, and is supported on 
timber posts. 

The wards have ridge ventilation for summer, and in winter are heated by 
two open fireplaces, placed back to back in the centre of the wurd, and in¬ 
closing a ventilating air chamber between them. 

The first floor of the administration building contains the office, dispensary, 
nurses’ room, bath-room, and two closets, and in the back building, a mess-room, 
kitchen, and pantry. The second story contains the steward’s room, attend¬ 
ants’ room, store-room and spare room, and in the back building an isolation 
ward over the mess-room. 
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One ward of the model hospital is fitted op as soch ; in the other are numer¬ 
ous interesting exhibits, among which the models of hospital cars deserve par¬ 
ticular mention. These models, five in number, represent those methods of 
adapting the ordinary rolling stock of American railways to the transportation 
of the sick and wounded which were found most satisfactory during the war of 
1B61-5. They are constructed on the scale of one inch to the foot, and are 
complete in every detail. 

No. 1 is a model of a surgeon’s car, such as was used in the hospital train of 
the Army of the Cumberland. It represents an ordinary passenger car, with 
the seats removed, and with partitions and fixtures introduced, so as to lodge 
the surgeon in charge and his hospital steward, and give accommodations for 
the dispensary, with an office for the transaction of business. 

No. 2 represents a kitchen car, belonging to the same train, which was con¬ 
structed out of an ordinary passenger car with the seats removed, and with 
partitions and fixtures introduced for a kitchen, store-room, and dining-room. 

No. 3 is a model of a car for sick and wounded, which was also constructed out 
of an ordinary passenger car, from which the alternate seats were removed, and 
mattresses supported on slats were placed between the remaining seats. On one 
side a wide door is constructed so as to admit of the easy passage of the 
severely wounded in litters. Eleven beds are thus formed, above each of which 
a field-stretcher, with its handles shortened, is suspended by means of two iron 
hooks, oue at each end, fixed in the side of the car, and two iron rods termi¬ 
nating in books, which are fastened above to the roof of the car. ' Twenty-two 
beds are thus provided in each car. The lower beds, however, are so wide 
(about forty-four inches) that when deemed expedient two patients can be 
carried in each, thus increasing the carrying capacity of the car to thirty-three 
patients. 

No. 4 is a model of a hospital car specially devised and built for the purpose, 
and used in the Army of the Potomac. These cars were forty-five feet long and 
eight and a half broad, inside measure. Six and a half feet were partitioned 
off at one end for the use of the medical officer. 

“ In the rest of the cur, ten beds were constructed, by placing seats like those 
used in passenger cars, but without backs, at suitable intervals. On these, 
slats were laid lor the reception of mattresses. Ten beds were thus formed, 
which, however, were nurrower than those of the hospital car of the Army of 
the Cumberland (viz. thirty inches wide), being intended for the reception of a 
single patient each. A passage-way three and a half feet wide was thus left. 
Above each of these beds two ordinury field-stretchers, with their handles 
shortened, were suspended in the following manner: Opposite the middle of 
each of the seats supporting the lower beds, an upright wooden post was 
erected, extending from the floor to the roof, and firmly fastened at each ex¬ 
tremity. Eucb stretcher was supported in its place by means of two iron books 
(one at each end) fastened to the side of the car, and two leather loops (one at 
each end) fastened to the upright posts. Beds were thus provided for thirty 
patients in all.” 

In order to give ready access to the wounded on stretchers, the door at the 
end of the car was made three and a half feet wide. 

No. 5 is a model of a freight car fitted up for the transportation of the sick 
and wounded after the plan devised by Grand, and endorsed by the Prussian 
Commission of 1868. 

“It consists in supporting three ordinary field stretchers in the front, and 
three in the rear part of the freight car, twenty feet long, by means of trans¬ 
verse wooden bars, resting on semi-elliptical plate springs. The springs are 
spiked at one end to the flooring, to keep the bars stationary, while at the other 
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end are rollers, to permit the yielding of the springs. The latter are snrmoanted 
by U pieces, or clips to receive the cross-bars. Four cross-beams and eight 
springs constitute the outfit requisite for the reception of six litters.” 

From the pamphlet descriptive of these models we learn that Assistant Sur¬ 
geon Otis has recommended that military trains going to the front with stores 
should carry, suspended under the roof, a sufficient number of these springs, 
with the Bpikes required, to enable the car on its return, instead of going back 
empty, to carry comfortably, on beds improvised by means of the ordinary field 
stretchers, a number of sick or wounded, corresponding to its size. Dr. Otis 
has also suggested that these springs might be utilized in the conveyance of 
the wounded in ordinary army wagons. 

In the army or the Cumberland, where hospital trains were extensively used 
during the late war, it is stated that the smoke-pipes of the locomotives were 
painted of a brilliant scarlet; the exterior of the hood, and of the tender, were 
painted or the same conspicuous colour, and at night beneath the headlight of 
the engine, three red lanterns were hung in a row. These signals were always 
recognized, and the trains were never fired upon or molested in any way. 

In this same room are also exhibited models of the ordinary steamboats of 
our interior rivers and of sea-going merchantmen as adapted during the late 
war to the transportation of the Bick and wounded. It would be impossible, 
however, without numerous diagrams which are not at our command, to make 
an intelligible description of these vessels. 

Arranged in cases erected around the wall of this ward, are numerous patho¬ 
logical specimens from the Army Medical Museum, and some beautiful micro- 
photographs, made by Dr. Woodward, adorn the window-panes. 

The barrack hospitals of the late war are represented by five models. Of 
these, one is a model of the barrack ward which served as the unit, and by the 
repetition of which, *• General Hospitals” were formed; the other four represent 
four or these general hospitals, viz.: The Lincoln, at Washington ; Hicks, at 
Baltimore; and the McClellan and Mower, at Philadelphia. A fall description 
of these, with perhaps a single exception, has been already published else¬ 
where.' 

The other rooms of the hospital are devoted to the exhibition of medicines, 
medical and chemical stores, and surgical instruments, medical books, blanks, 
chemical apparatus, mess furniture and utensils, and kitchen utensils, which are 
issued to medical officers on requisition. In the second story are exhibited 
artificial limbs, such as are issued gratuitously to those who lose their limbs in 
the service, litters, and stretchers, medical panniers, army medical chests, etc. 
In the office are also to be seen specimen copies of the various valuable publi¬ 
cations which have recently emanated from the Surgeon-General’s office. Here 
the bibliophile will be particularly interested in the reproduction by photo- 
grapby of the title or a specimen page of some of the oldest and rarest works in 
the National Medical Library. 

With its usual intelligent liberality the Surgeon-General’s Office have pub¬ 
lished pamphlets descriptive of the more important of its exhibits. 

In the rear of the building are exhibited three hospital tents pitched end to 
end, such as are used in the field, and which are familiar to our readers, consti¬ 
tuting the unit, by the repetition of which the necessary capacity is obtained. 
Here are also to be seen Perot & Co.’s army medicine wagons, Perot & Co.’s 
army mess chests, ambulances, etc. 

The contribution of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery of the Navy is 


Bee Hammond’s Military Hygiene, Phila. 1863. 
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1876.] Report of the Inspectors of the State Penitentiary. 

grouped in the Government building proper, and exhibits the outfit issued to 
surgeons in the Navy, and the manner in which the sick and wounded are cared 
for. Here are also to be found two models of hospital ships. One is of the 
“ Idaho,” which was converted to its present use, and is now stationed at Yoko¬ 
hama, Japan; the other is of the fore-part of the U. S. S. Hartford, and the 
sick bay therein. These models are in sections, and the interior arrangements 
ore admirably displayed. I. M. H. 


Art. X L YII.— Fo rly-sixt h Annual Report of the Inspectors of the State Peni¬ 
tentiary for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, for the year 1875. 8vo. 

pp. 192. Philadelphia. 

Tnis document is a valuable contribution to onr penalogical knowledge, and 
we heartily commend it to the attention of all who are interested in this subject. 
The points particularly noticed are regarded under the light of the most ad¬ 
vanced ideas, with none of that dogmatism once so common in productions of 
this kind. The Inspectors discnss the matter of education, or, more strictly 
speaking, the ability to read and write, in relation to crime, and express renewed 
confidence in the superiority of the separate system, or, os they prefer to call 
it, The Individual Treatment System, over every other system of penitentiary 
discipline. It would hardly be within our province to examine their views, but 
there is one point on which we should have liked some further information. 
"While deploring the evils arising from the open association of the convicts in 
their work, and insisting on the necessity of classification, they declare, with a 
remarkable disregard of the true meaning of the term, that the best classifica¬ 
tion is that which keeps every one alone, remote from the visible presence of his 
other criminal companions. Now, as a matter of necessity, they have been 
obliged to abandon this kind of seclusion to a considerable extent, and place 
two prisoners together in one room ; and we are told that much of the work of 
the establishment is done by the convicts, of course, working together. We 
should suppose some positive results might have been observed as to the efFect 
of this kind of association on the convicts. The time during which it has been 
practised would eeem to have been long enough for the purpose, but not one 
word do we get on the subject. If association is so detrimental as the Inspec¬ 
tors represent, we cannot help asking why it is practised iu doing the domestic 
work of the establishment, for we fail to see a necessity for it there, more than 
in any other kind of labor. For anything that appears to the contrary, we have 
a right to infer that it has been found, in a certain class of cases, to be bene¬ 
ficial to the institution, and not harmful to the convicts. 

Dr. White, the physician of the prison, treats at some length, in his report, of 
certain traits in the medical character of the convicts, in a manner evincing 
much research and careful observation. He has profited by the light which 
has been shed on the philosophy of crime, if we may so call it, during the last 
dozen or fifteen years, and thus furnishes an earnest of future additional know¬ 
ledge to this important subject. We willingly admit the requirement which he 
lays down os indispensable to any successful progress in this direction. “ It is just 
as impossible," he says, “ to thoroughly understand and appreciate the character 
and peculiarities, the physiology and pathology of the criminal mind without 
immediate and frequent personal observation of its workings and tendencies, ns 
it is to acquire a rational and satisfactory knowledge of any bodily ailment with¬ 
out having seen a case of the disease.” It is not a great while since, that the 


